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CHARACTERS. 

Robert Whiteing T>i.VittiOtiTi,/antiliarly knmin to /lis iiilimales as 

"Bob IViile.-' 
Richard DohOinon, /amed iir ceUigifor kis intperienaUon of soubrelli 

roles wAicA have won him the litlt of "tinder Dolores'' 
Miss SoPKRoNISBA Bird, /^i; iBealthy grand-aunt of Robert, known to 

his irreverent ehums as "the goose that lays the golden eggs," 
Miss Sylvia l&\9.r>. cousin ts Robert and the viard of Miss Sophronisb,}; 

rejoicing in the appellation of the "bird of paradise" 
Miss Edith Hardy, the "■girl Bob left behind him," but viha rejoined 

him at the goal. 
Maggie Maginnis, aged fourteen, a little mother of the tenements. 
Jamks T. Covle, manager of the Olympian Theatre, New York, 
Tkk Cop " ...... 



SCENE: — A tenement house room in New York, five flights up. 
TIME. — The present. 



PLEASE READ CAREFULLY. 

The acting rights of this play are reserved by the publishers. Per- 

forii;ance is strictly forbidden unless their express consent has tir!,l 

been obtained, and attention Ls called to the penalties provided by law 

for any infringements of their rights, as follows; — 

prupiietor ol said drajnaLic or muaicil composilion, or his heirs and assigns, shall be 
liable for damases tberelor, such damases in all cases Id be assessed al such sjm, hoi 
less than one hundred dallais fnr the first and fi<ty dollars for every subsequent per- 
(ormance, as lo Ihe court shall appear to be jusl. If the unlawful pertormince and 

dXS^" md u'pTn ™XtiOT ^'^m'prili^ne? to™ t^^™ nceedinf'^^ 
U. S. RKV15I.D SrATUTRS nil. to, Ciaf. J. 

The right to perform this play, hy both amateurs and ])rofessionals, 
may be obtained by addressing Waltkr II. Baker & Co.. 5 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston, Mass., to whom all royalties should be paid. 



DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS. 






Robert Drummond. — A fine, manly young fellow of twenty-five, pale 
and thin, his clothing well made but worn, his refinement and 
good breeding as evident as his poverty. 
Richard Dolorton. — Slightly taller than Robert, and made up as a 

very passable soubrette, aged twenty-eight. 
Miss Bird. — A hard, proud, aristocratic woman of sixty-five, very 

handsomely and richly dressed. 
Sylvia Bird. — ^A very pretty, fair-haired girl, elaborately and gayly 

gowned, aged twenty. 
Edith Hardy. — A beautiful girl of twenty-two, possessing character 
as well as beauty, exquisitely gowned. 
^ Maggie Maginnis. — Rather pretty, but showing the signs of over- 
work and under-feeding, arrayed in a tenement house idea of 
I the latest style. 

H Manager Coyle. — Aged forty-five, quick, prosperous-looking, business- 
' like and kindly. 

The Connolly Baby. — Aged about two years, the proud possessor 
> of raiment which beggars description. 
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Owin' to Maggie. 



SCENE. — A poorly furnished room in a tenement^ door leading 
from hallway upper left center. Door leading to bedroom 
down stage right. On a stool to. the left of the door of the 
bedroom stands a low table which holds Bob's model of his 
invention. Left center down stage is a plain kitchen table with 
some china on it. Practicable window down left. Back of 
the kitchen table there is a large blcuk screen. Against the 
wall up stage right, there is a set of shelves with a thin faded 
curtain in front of them, TTiere are two more or less decrepit 
chairs in the room, also a soap box on end, which Bob utilizes 
as a seat. Papers are strewn over the larger table, and there 
are writing materials upon tt, T7u room is absolutely bare 
of any attempt at confort or ornament. It is heated by a 
small cook stove to the extreme left halfway down stage, 

{At the rise of the curtain the room is empty, the door leading to 
the hall is ajar, and some one can be heard coming laboriously 
up the stairs, noisily knocking things on the steps. Enter 
Maggie, carrying a pail of water in one hand and the broom 
under her arm ; on her other arm she hcu the Connolly baby 
and several cloths ; hurries in panting, spilling the water as 
she crosses the room, sets the baby down on the floor tiear the 
low table holding Bob's machine. Starts in energetically to 
straighten up the room. To the baby, as she sets it on the 
Jloor,) 

Maggie. Now, then, young Connolly, don't you disturb 
any uv the bricky-brack in this here apartment ; I've got ter 
git busy. ( Goes over to the table and begins to collect the dishes 
on it,) Ashes 1 {Spilling a lot of cigar ashes on the table and 
floor,) More ashes, most ashes ! {Picking up a second and 
third di$h which scatter ashes.) Oh, these men, these men I 
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they alius raises money to put in their pipes, whether they 
has any ter put in their stummicks er not. (Sighs with an 
air of vast experience^ Why, where's thet loaf uv bread 
gone ? They surely ain't et thet hull loaf in a day ! (Runs 
to shelves and lifts the curtain^ disclosing a few dishes but no 
provisions^ Why, thet wuz a five cent loaf, and me a tryin' 
so hard to make both ends meet 1 But there, they shall eat 
all they wants, fer a while anyways ; I've got sumpin here 
thet'U keep them in vittels fer a while. (Draws a knotted 
handkerchief from Iter pockety pats it and deposits it carefully on 
the table.) I sup>pose I might ez well be a reddin' up fer 
lunch. (Clatters the dishes^ and then begins to dust wildly liJke 
a domestically inclined hurricane. Suddenly looks round in time 
to see the baby recuhing for the model of the invention ; rushes 
at him and picks him up.) Here you, you let thet alone ; 
you'll hang yit, you will. I never did see sech a child I 
Why, ef you wuz to break that machine, I don't know what 
Mr. Bob wouldn't do ter you ! I didn't never agree with yer 
ma ter take keer uv you no- way. Washin' and scrubbin' an^ 
doin' up the roomers, thet wuz my drawin's an spetifications, 
ez Mr. Bob would say, and then yer mother went an' hed 
you and dumpt yer on meh 1 Ef a woman kint take keer uv 
her own children she'd better not hev 'em, not go round 
dumpin' them on other women what hez troubles enough av 
their own ! I suppose I'll hev ter put yer to sleep I {Sits on 
the soap box, and rocks herself back and forth jerkily in any- 
thing but a soothing manner. Sings, in a shrill childish voice, 
the chorus of *' Marching through Georgia.'' Sings the song 
ivith augmenting enthusiasm and ends up with three cheers. 
Sings it over again with even more enthusiasm; to herself^ 
Gee ! ain't that great ? (Looks down suddenly at the baby, 
which she had forgotten temporarily^ What, ain't you asleep 
yit, an' me a wastin' all this trouble on you ! You go out- 
side an' sit on the steers an' play ; here's a nice knife an' 
fork fer yer ter play wid, an' don't you fall down steers an' 
break them. {During the speech she opens the door and deposits 
the baby outside, calls her last admonition after she returns to 
the room. Having dusted the furniture with the cloth, she pro- 
ceeds to wash the dishes with it.) 

Enter Bob, hastily^ looking eagerly rounds 
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Bob. Any letter for me, Maggie ? 

Mag. Nope ; who d'ye thing would be writin' to the likes 
uv you ? 

Bob {goes over and looks down eagerly at his invention). The 
people who may buy my machine, Maggie, they must let me 
know soon ; they have millions of money if I can just make 
them believe in the machine, and it is, it is what I claim for 
it ; it will revolutionize the machine shop ! {Breaking off 
suddenly ; turns to Maggie.) Say, Maggie, isn't it near lunch 
time ? 

Mag. Not fer thim ez hez hed breakfust ! What did you 
hev this mornin' ? 

Bob. I am adopting a new plan of not eating breakfast, 
Maggie — I'm getting so fat 1 

Mag. {her eyes ^11 with tears, she puts her hand in her pocket 
and brings out a dilapidated* bun). Here, you eat this ; I took 
it away from the Connolly baby ez I wuz a cumin up the 
steers. 

(Bob at first makes a dash for it, then when he hears where she 
got it J he puts it gently and reluctantly back in her hands.) 

Bob. Maggie, I can't deprive a child of its food ; take it 
back to the Connolly baby. 

Mag. I'll not 1 It's had four ; do you want it to founder ? 
There, eat it, Mr. Bob ; I reckon it will hold ye fer a while, 
till I can pick up sumpin else fer you. I suppose Mr. Dick 
will be cumin in too in a minute, he alius is hungry enough 
to eat everything in sight. 

Bob. He won't be in to-day, Maggie, he's gone out of 
town. 

Mag. Say, he ain't done nothin' and been sent to de 
island, hez he ? 

Bob {laughs). No, it's a secret, but I'll have to tell you ; 
you know his play ? 

Mag. Don't I, jest ; he read it to me, about a dozen 
times I It's great 1 

Bob. Well, it's going to be given a trial performance over 
in Jersey to-day, and if it succeeds — 

Mag. Say, it can't help it I 

Bob. Then it will have a chance in one of the big theatres 
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here, and you and I will go to see it, and cheer for Dick, 
God bless him 1 the best chum a man ever had 1 

Mag. Say, Mr. Bob, kin I go along, honest ? 

Bob. Can you go along? Well, I should say you could 1 
YouVe stood by us in our hard times, little Maggie, better 
than people we had more claim on 1 and, by Jove, we intend 
that you shall share our success when it comes. Why, I 
don't know what I should have done without you last winter, 
when I was sick ; you were a regular little mother to me. 

Mag. Pshaw 1 I ain't done nothin'. Us women alius 
feels fer folks in trouble, we has so many troubles uv our own. 

Bob. Have you troubles, little girl ? tell me some of them ; 
perhaps I can help. 

Mag. You have helped, Mr. Bob ; there wuzn't nobudy 
wot guv me a decent word till you an' Mr. Dick cum here, 
an' you, why, you treat me ez ef I wore diamonds, you do. 
Ef I were a real lady, you couldn't be perliter ! 

Bob. It isn't the diamonds that mark the real lady, 
Maggie ; it's the tender heart and the kindly hand. When 
my invention does pan out, I'm going to give you whatever 
you want most I Come, what shall it be ? 

Mag. {leans on table and thinks deeply). Gee whisikers I 
Uv everythink in the hull world, Mr. Bob ? 

Bob. Yes, Maggie, of everything 1 

Mag. An', an' you don't care how much it costs ? 

Bob (^grandly). Let it cost a thousand dollars ; who cares ? 

Mag. {gives an ecstatic sigh of delight at such prodigality^ 
speaks slowly and with a gloating air). I wants a beautiful ' 
bright red dress like Miss Edith's at the settlement, one thet 
slops all over the ground when you walks, an', an', hez a 
lace curtain neck, an' a string o' blue beads, an' is thet mor'n 
a thousand dollars wuth, Mr. Bob ? 

Bob. No, Maggie, you get some more thinks. 

Mag. (sitting on the table, swings herself slowly back and 
forth, and gazes into the distance like a seer in a trance ; suddenly 
breaks fort li). An' a great long creep veil like th' Widder 
Flaherty ; she looks awful swell since the old man died 1 

Bob {throws back his head and laughs), Maggie, you shall 
have them all, and won't you be fine ! 

Mag. Won't I, jest 1 I guess Miss Edith '11 think I'm the 
real thing then 1 Say, Mr. Bob, I wish't you wuz a girl and 
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could go to the settlement — it's grand ! I wouldn't hev 

thought a girl could see sich a lot uv fun 'thout no gents. And 

Miss Edith 1 Say, she makes me think uv a photygraph uv a 

angel I saw onct 1 Jest to look at her gives you a kind uv a 

solemn feelin' ez though you'd been to church or hed on a new 

dress, er sumpin 1 And Mr. Charles, thet's her coachman, 

told the second girl down to the settlement all about her, 

and it's more moranticer than nothin' I There's a Eyetalian 

count going to marry her, an' there's a poor young man wot 

wuz in love with her, too, an' this young man, he wuz brung 

up by his aunt, cause his real mother made him a orphling — 

(Bob, who has been listening idly^ is suddenly struck by a thought^ 

Bob. Maggie, what's Miss Edith's other name ? 

Mag. Miss Hardy. 

Bob {to himself^ and so low that Maggie, who is busying her- 
self round the table ^ doesn^t hear him), Mith, my Edith, going 
to marry — {He has turned from Maggie that she may not see 
his face ; drops into a chair and pretends to study his machine^ 
Mag. {iiot watching him ; ambles on). And so, because he 
wouldn't marry her ward, who wuz awful rich, but wanted 
Miss Edith, his aunt said he could pack his clothes and go, 
like the song, you 'member ; an' the girl his aunt wants him 
to marry is in love with his pal, an' he's sweet on her, an' 
dey could all settle down like they do in the last chapter, if 
et wuzn't fer de aunt ; say, she must be a terror ! An' she 
jest told bote thim fellers that ef she found eider uv thim on 
her beat she'd pinch 'em, an thim two fellers cleared out an' 
nobody knows where they is I You see, they wuz so awful 
proud, they wouldn't take thet lip off en nobody, an' the 
coachman sez, anybody kin see thim two girls is off they 
feed, fer all they is sech high steppers ; and then this here 
Eyetalian count come, an', say, he ain't no imitation Dago — 
he's it. Mr. Charles sez you kin tell thim by their dress ; the 
real ones wears they coat uv arms, ye know, and this here 
Eyetalian, he's dead set on Miss Edith, and her maw she's 
dead set on the count, an' Miss Edith, she jest treats de 
Dago ez cool an' proud ez ef she wuz a floor walker an' he 
wuz a cash boy. An' Mr. Charles sez thet he knowed the 
other young man loved her, only he didn't hev no money ; 
an'* — say, I ain't agoin' to talk to you when you don't take 
no sort uv interest I 
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Bob (speaking' with averted face), I am listening, Maggie; 
go on 1 

Mag. An' so — let me see, where wuz I ? 

Bob {speaking constrainedly and bitterly). And the man 
who loved her, loved her far too well to ask her to face the 
countless stings of poverty. 

Mag. Yes, an* last week de count purposed, an* Miss 
Edith she wouldn't listen to him, an* he went to her maw, 
an' she wuz jest like honey to him, an' she said she'd speak 
to Miss Edith fer him, an' gee 1 Miss Edith an' her maw hed 
an orful time ; the parlor maid heard it all, an' she told Mr. 
Charles. An' her maw said she must marry de count, and 
Miss Edith said low an' quiet thet she wouldn't 1 Well, her 
maw she asked her why, an' Miss Edith sez cause she don't love 
him, an' her maw sez, " I spose it's thet low down penniless 
chump thet's the matter," an' Miss Edith never answered 
one word, and then her maw she jest reared right up an' 
lays back her ears an' breaks the traces, so Mr. Charles sez, 
an' she sez she'd be too proud to trow herself at de feet uv 
a feller wot don't keer for her, an' wats gone off Heaven 
knows where to live wid de slumps, an' probably hez sunk 
to de lowest depts an' is consertin' wid common girls ; and 
then Miss Edith she spoke up quick and give her de lie, an' 
sed thet she knowed wherever thet young man is thet he is 
true to his manhood, an' thet she purposes to be true to her 
womanhood an' not wed no cross-eyed Eyetalian count ; an' 
say, she sailed out uv thet room so fast, an' kerried her head 
so high thet she ain't never seen the parlor maid wat hid 
behint the curtin ; an' say, when the girl went up-stairs a 
while behint thet, she could hear Miss Edith a-crying through 
de door ! Oh, gee whisikers, thet there kid is a fallin' down 
steers again 1 {Jumps off the table and rushes out,) 

Bob. Edith, Edith, my girl, be true to me a little longer, 
true to me as 1 have been true to you, with every fibre of 
my heart ! 

Re-enter Maggie. 

Mag. Say, Mr. Bob, ain't it a pity they ain't no pond fer 
babies wat nobody wants, like they is fer stray dogs ? I tell 
you I'd jest dump thet Connolly kid into it I It wuz half 
way down steers and still a-goin'. I jest left it so ez ef it 
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took a notion to fall agin it wouldn't hev so fur to go. An*, 
an', oh, say, Mr. Bob, she's awfully interested in you. 

Bob (gazing absorbed at his invention). Who, the Connolly 
baby? 

Mag. (scornfully). No ; Miss Edith, down to the settle- 
ment. 

Bob (wheeling around ^ his face full of excitetneni). Inter- 
ested in me t 

Mag. (nodding complacently), Ummhumm I Course she 
don't know you, but I've told her a lot about you. Yester 
day evenin' I got there early to the girls' pie making class, 
an' she wuz there, ez grand ez grand. She hed on the 
flummeriest dress I ever seed, an' I wuz askin' her what 
man's name she liked best, an' I sed I liked Marmaduke — 
you see, the count's first name is Marmaduke — an' she 
laughed and colored up an' said Marmaduke wuz a nice 
name — fer a dog ! An' then she said she thought Bob wuz 
a fine name for a man ; I said I knew a man named thet, an' 
I told her about you an' Mr. Dick, an' she wuz so interested, 
an' made me tell her more an' more ; so I told her about 
your machine, an' about the plate you hed the beefsteak 
painted on, so's you'd alius hev sumpin to eat on the table ; 
and she jest laughed and laughed when I told her about the 
beefsteak, till she hed ter wipe her eyes, an' they wuz all red 
like she'd been cryin' ; she thought you wuz an awful amusin' 
cuss I An' say, I guess she thought I wuz all there, too, 
cause after the girl's friendly pie makin' sersierty wuz over, 
she kem up ter me and said I wuz a dear little girl, an' 
mightn't she come to see me, an' you kin guess I said you 
bet, and thin she kissed me, yes, she did, right there (indicat- 
ing a spot on a very grimy cheek). Say, I ain't washed it yit ; 
Miss Connolly shied a plate at me this mornin, an' I guess 
she smeared it some ; say, ef yer git dirt on a kiss thet don't 
kill it, do it ? 

Bob. No, Maggie, nothing kills a kiss, as long as the 
giver cares for you and you for her ; not silence, nor long 
absence, nor much trouble, not even death itself. 

Mag. Say, thin I can wash it an' it won't come off, hey ? 
An' then jest before I cum away last night Miss Edith poked 
sumpin inter my hand and sed it wuz "fer sweets," and 
when I got home and looked at it, it wuz this ! (Takes up 
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knotted handkerchief off the table and unrolls it; lays a five dollar' 
biiron the table^ 

Bob. Whyee 1 It's five dollars 1 

Mag. I thought it wuz ; it looked like it to me ! I seed 
one onct ; Mis' Connolly hed one 1 

Bob. Jove I yes, it will keep you in candy for a while, 
won't it ? 

Mag. Candy, nothin' ! Why, I spent a hull ten cents in 
candy onct, an' I wuz sick fer a week. {Pauses,) Say, Mr. 
Bob, don't de ** 400 " ladies sometimes give feeds to deir 
gent friends ? 

Bob (amusedly). Why, yes, Maggie, I think they do ; why ? 

Mag. Well, dat's me, see .'' You an' Mr. Dick an' me 
er goiu' to hev a square meal offen dis yer five. 

Bob. But, Maggie, child, you mustn't spend your money 
on us ; we can't allow it. 

Mag. (in tears), Wat'll I spend it on den ? I'm a nole 
maid ; I ain't got no fambley uv my own ! An' ef Mis' 
Connolly ketched me wid dis yer, she'd take it frum me I 

Bob. There, little girl, all right, we'll have the spread, 
only don't cry 1 

Mag. (drying her tears ivith amazing rapidity). Here, take 
it den ! I'll be de " 400 " lady an' make de fire in de stove, 
an' you go out an' buy de grub. Git everythink ye see ; ef 
yer don't see wat yer want, ask fer it ! 

Bob. Maggie, you are a brick ; I'll just run down to Malloy's 
and be back in a jiffy. (Exit ; puts his head in at the door to 
say.) Say, Miss " 400," shall I get some ham ? 

Mag. (with what she conceives to be " the grand aif^^). Git 
two hams, Algernon St. Clair, an' be quick about it 1 

Exit Bob with a joyful whoop ; whistles cls he goes down- 
stairs, Maggie kindles a fire in the stove ^ puts the kettle on^ 
singing meanwhile some concert hall ditty^ goes idly to the 
window after wandering aimlessly about the room^ and looks 
out, 

Mag. There goes de Widdy Flaherty 1 Bet it cost her 
two week's washing to pay fer thet creep veil ! But gee I 
it's wuth it ; she'd make you think there wuz a hull funeral 
percession a-goin' down th' street. Why, there's a kerridge. 
Miss Edith's kerridge, a stoppin' here 1 an' Miss Edith's 
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gittin' out ! My, ain*t she stylisher even than th' widdy ! 
She's comin' here 1 {Runs across room excitedly, out into the 
hall, leaving the door open; leans over the banister calling 
eagerly^ Here I be, Miss Edith, come right up ; I'm thet 
glad to see ye. Take keer, there's a step out there 1 an' 
there's a piece uv th' railin' gone. Don't step on the baby I 
My I ain't it grand uv you to come to see the likes uv me 1 

jRe-enter Maggie, leading the way for Miss Edith, who is look- 
ing very pretty and very much flushed because of the long 
climb, 

Edith. My dear girl, what a climb ; why do you live so 
high up ? 

Mag. I don't live here, this is Mr. Bob's an' Mr. Dick's 
room. You remember I told ye about thim. They're two 
uv th' roomers, ye know. 

Edith (looking around her and taking in the sordid p07>erty 
of the apartment, speaks softly to herself). Bob lives here, 
here ! Oh, if that proud old woman, his aunt, knew this ! 

Mag. (doesn't catch the train of thought exactly, but feels dimly 
that Edith doesn't like the rooms). The furniture ain't much, 
but it wuz better before Mr. Bob wuz sick last winter. Ye 
see, Mr. Dick burned up most uv th' cheers a tryin' to keep 
the fire up. 

Edith. Sick, here in the cold ! (2ur7is passionately to 
Maggie.) Maggie, where is he ? I want — I want to see 
himl 

Mag. Mr. Bob ? He's out a-buyin' lunch acrosst the way. 
He'll be back. 

Edith (to herself). That old aunt shall know how her 
sister's son is living! Oh, it is infamous I (To Maggie.) 
Maggie, I want my coachman to take a note for me ; can 
you give me a sheet of paper ? (Maggie supplies the paper; 
Edith seats herself and writes^ ** Dear Sylvia : I have found 
Bob and Dick in such want that it would touch even your 
aunt's stony heart. Let Charles bring you down here, and 
if possible bring your aunt on some excuse. In haste, Edith." 
(Folds the paper and puts it in an envelope ; hands it to Maggie.) 
There now, Maggie, tell the man to take that up to Miss 
Sylvia Hardy and wait for an answer; he knows the address, 
(Exit Maggie.) 
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(Edith lays aside her hat and wrapy and siveeps around the 

roomy taking in the furnishings?) 

Edith (^pausing before the machine). The one thing of 
value in the whole apartment ! {Listens,) Some one is 
coming up the stairs 1 {Runs to door and looks out.) It's 
Bob 1 {Seized with sudden embarrassment.) Oh, I want to 
hide somewhere 1 {Looks around^ runs across room and secretes 
herself behind curtain of cupboard.) 

Bob {hurries in^ arms full of bundles ; doesn't look up ; rushes 
over to tabky talking as he sorts out his parcels). Here we are, 
Maggie, bread, cheese, sugar, coffee, ham and potatoes. It's 
so long since I've had a real live potato, I almost ate them 
on the way home — and here's a whole pound of butter that 
Malloy was going to throw out because it w^as so strong. I 
told him to give it to me and maybe it would impart its 
strength — and here's the change from your five, little girl ; 
we mustn't eat it all up at once. {Looking round o?i receiving 
no answer.) What, Maggie, gone ! That kid again, I'll 
wager. I hope she'll hurry, I feel so faint ! {Catches at 
chair back to steady himself.) This thing of subsisting on 
crumbs dropped from the table of the Connolly baby is not 
what it might be — (Edith behind him makes a gesture of pity ; 
in his weakness he swings round, still holding to the chair back, 
so that he faces the center of the stage , standing down, right ; 
Edith has moved out to the left of the stage , and his wheeling 
has brought her in his range of vision ; he starts and stands 
staring. Bob puts his hand to his forehead ; speaks softly^ 
Dear God, if hunger gives a man visions like this, let me go 
ever hungry ! 

Edith. I'm not a vision, Bob ; I'm a stern reality ! {She 
goes up to him and takes I us hand ; speechless y he puts his arms 
around her and draws her to him — his eyes still fixed in a 
dazed way on her face. Her head sinks on his shoulder ; for an 
instant he stands gazing over her shoulder ^ then his surround- 
ings are borne in upon him ; gently but firmly he puts her from 
him.) 

Bob. No, you are a dream after all, my Edith, a tran- 
scendent golden dream ; this — {indicati?ig his surroundings) 
this is my reality I 

Edith {gently). Bob, your reality is what you choose to 
make it. 
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Bob. I must make the choice of a man, my girl ; I cannot 
drag you down to this ; a man fights his battles alone, and 
shares his victories, not his hardships, with the woman he 
loves. 

Edith. That isn't fair to the woman, Bob; victory is 
twice as sweet to her if she has shared the hardships that 
have won it. Hush, here comes Maggie ! 

Enter Maggie. 

Mag. {put of breath). Oh, Miss Edith, this yer's my Mr. 
Bob, that I told yer about. Mr. Bob, let me mek yer ac- 
quainted with Miss Edith. {Goes over to Bob and nudges him 
violently ; in a loud whisper.) Ask her ter stay ter lunch, 
can't ye ; we got enough ter eat I 

(Edith and Bob acknowledge Maggie's introduction very cere- 
moniously^ and are slightly at a loss for a suitable topic of 
conversation^ 

Bob {eagerly). Yes, of course, Miss Hardy, we would be 
delighted to have you stay to lunch with us. This luncheon 
is an informal little affair given by Miss Maggie Maginnis of 
the *' 400." The invitation is at her solicitation. 

Edith. Indeed I shall be very glad to stay, but you must 
let me make myself useful. {Kindly ; to Maggie.) Hostesses 
I are always such busy people, and need all the assistance 

their friends can give them ; I'm going to help cook, mayn't I ? 

Mag. {in an awed tone). Say, in thet dress ; yer'd spile it I 
I Edith. I'll turn it up out of harm's way, if you'll give me 

/ some pins ; and I want to wash my hands, please. 

Bob. Certainly, right in here. {Indicating door to dressing 
room down right ^ That is, if you don't mind. 

Edith. Of course I don't mind. {Exits into Bob's dress- 
ing room.) 

Mag. {who has been putting the supplies out on the table and 
the coffee on the stove ^ etc., casts a disparaging glance at her own 
soiled and torn go^vn). Say, Mr. Bob, I jest think I'll run 
down to Miss Connolly's a minute an' kinder slick up a bit, 
too. (Bob nods and Maggie starts to go, but turns back to say.) 
Say, you don't mind bein' left alone with Miss Edith, do 
you ? She's real sociable like 1 
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Bob. No, Maggie, don't mind me I (^Laughingly he waves 
?ur out ; returns to the table ^ and with an air of desperation cuts 
himself a huge slice of bread and butters it,) 

Edith {calls from next room). If you please, " Mr. Bob," 
have you any pins ? 

Bob (eating voraciously and speaking betiveen mouthfuls). 
There isn't a pin in this establishment I There are some 
nails in that cigar box on the dresser. 

Edith {laughs). Never mind I I'll manage some way. 

{The door is sudde?ily flung open and Dick marches solemnly 
in ; he has on a long, loose coat that reaches nearly to his feet, 
and his broad-brimmed hat is pulled down far over his face?) 

Bob. Hello, Dick, through already ? How did she go off ? 

Dick (sinks info a chair and speaks in a sardonic, despairing 
and deliberate manner). I have never seen anything go — off 
— so completely ; I never was in such an awful wreck I 

Bob. a wreck — on the road — Dick, you're not hurt, are 
you ? (^Rushes to his side and surveys him anxiously?) 

Dick (laughs mirthlessly ; rises and walks restlessly down 
stage and back). No, no bones broken, you see ; it was a 
freight wreck, caused by a sheriff getting on the track. No 
suits for damages on our part ; he's got all the suits. The 
soubrette gave out at the last minute, and to save the show I 
had to take her part. The row happened when I was on the 
stage at the end of the second act, and this is all that was 
left of my wardrobe. (Opens his coat and discloses himself 
arrayed in a pale blue organdie trimmed with cream lace and 
pink ribbons ; speaks coyly with an ingratiating smile?) Little 
Flora Jenks, at your service, sir I (Throws off his coat and 
pirouettes across the stage?) 

Bob. Jove, what luck ! I'm awfully sorry, old chap ; and 
you came all the way up here in that rig ? 

Dick. I had to I But I've got to change my clothes and 
get back. I promised the treasurer I'd look up some of his 
friends to bail him out. He's jailed over there in Jersey for 
assaulting the sheriff. (As Dick talks, he walks across the 
stage from left to right, making for the dressing room ; as soon 
as Bob sees where he is going, he remembers Edith, and rushing 
madly after him seizes him by the sash ends to hold him back ; 
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Dick turns around in amazement when suddenly Edith's voia 
is heard.) 

Edith (off"). Please, is there a towel around here that I 
can wipe my hands on ? 

Dick (who is nearly to the door^ backs aways and turns on 
^^c^^ dramatically). Who? Whol Who? 

Bob (calls). There's a piece of a sheet hanging on the 
gas jet, Edith. (To Dick.) It's Edith Hardy. 
Edith (off). Oh, yes, I didn't see it. 
Dick (with mock melodrama). Ha, me rival in your heart I 
How in the name of heaven did she get down here ? 

Bob. She's interested in settlement work, you remember, 
and she came down here to see Maggie. Maggie asked her 
to stay to lunch, and she's washing her hands in there. 

Dick. But how am I to get in there to change my 
clothes ? 

Bob. She'll be out in a minute, and then you can go in. 
How she will laugh at you, old fellow. You've no idea how 
funny you look I 

Dick (^ith injured dignity). Thank you, I am afraid I 
can't stay to contribute to Miss Hardy's amusement. (Earn- 
estly) Why, Bob, I wouldn't have her see me in this rig 
for anything ; she'd be sure to tell Sylvia, and once ridicu- 
lous in a girl's eyes, your chances of winning her are 
over ! I mean it. Bob ; promise me that you won't give me 
away I 

Bob. Why, if you really feel that way about it, old chap, 
of course I won't. Sh ! she's likely to come out any minute ; 
get behind the screen and I'll talk to you through it. 

(Dick secretes himself behind the screen; he is tall enough to 
show head and shoulders above it when he stands upright ; he 
leans over it.) 

Dick. But see here, Bob, I can't stay here; I've got to 
have my clothes 1 

(Edith is heard humming a little tune off stage) 

Bob. Sh ! she is coming I (Seized with a bright idea) 
Stay back of the screen, and when we get interested at the 
table, you can edge the screen between the table and th^ 
door and just skip in, 
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Dick. Ridiculous ; I can't I {Looks despairingly over top 
of screen at lunch table, ^ Besides, I'm hungry, and 1 — want 
— to — come — to lunch I 

Bob (imperatively). Sh-h-h ! 

(Edith's singing grows nearer ; she re-enters ; she has tucked up 
her skirt ^ showing a very dainty petticoat^ and turned back her 
sleeves^ which gives a coquettish air to her costume and makes 
her prettier than ever^ 

Edith. I'm all ready to cook. What can I do ? Why, 
where' s Maggie ? 

Mag. {re-enters l. u. e., impro7'ed in her appearance to the 
extent of a hasty scrub to her face, and an enormous red bow in 
her hair). Here I be, Miss Edith ; you set the cheers to the 
table, Mr. Bob. And Miss Edith, ef you'd like ter cut the 
bread, I'll jest yank these yer pertaters and ham off the stove. 
{Suits the action to the word; to Bob, cts he passes her.) My, 
ain't Miss Edith jest the purtiest thing you ever did see ? 

Bob {fervently). She is, Maggie, she is! You have a 
discerning eye, Maggie. 

Edith. What are you two people whispering about over 
there } I believe you're laughing at the way I'm cutting this 
bread. 

(Bob goes over to Edith, who is holding the last slice of bread 
she has cut; she is standing down stage R., and has cut quite a 
plate full of bread and put it on the stool mar the invention, 
Maggie is busy at the stove to the left of the table, l. c. Dick 
cautiously raises his head above the screen and looks around^ 

POSITIONS. 

Dick. Maggie. 

Edith. Bob. 

Bob. We were saying, Miss Edith, that it was a long 

time since we had tasted any Ijread — 

Edith {interrupting him in pitying amazement). Bob I 
Bob {continuing). That had tasted as sweet as this bread, 

cut by you. {lakes her hand as he talks, the one holding the 

slice of bread she has just cut; kisses the back of her hand, and 

takes a bite out of the piece of bread.) 
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Edith (laughing). As long as you don't kiss the bread 
and bite me, I suppose I*m all right. 

Bob. Indeed, 1 don't know that you are safe, for you 
look good enough to eat, and I am most exceedingly hungry 1 

(They stand together laughing a?id talking in an undertone^ 
wholly absorbed in each other^ Bob every now and then 
absent-mindedly taking a bite of the bread Edith is still 
holding^ 

Mag. {without looking at them). Now then, Mr. Bob, you 
kin pour out th' coffee if yer like. (Bob doesn^t hear her^ 
An' Miss Edith, would yer like some uv this yer condemned 
milk in yer coffee ? (No answer, and Maggie suddenly realiz- 
ing the silence, turns squarely at them ; they are oblivious of her 
gaze.) Gee whiz I (Turns back to her stove and begins to 
dish up t/te things and put them on the table. Dick, seeing that 
Maggie has not roused Bob and Edith from their absorption, 
slowly pushes the screen down left, till he is near the stool hold- 
ing the plate of bread; suddenly reaches out. takes the plate, and 
moves the screen carefully and noiselessly back to its original 
position. Maggie, having put everything o?i the table, turns and 
looks at Bob and Edith.) 

Mag. (to herself), I don't believe they'd cuss much ef I 
left thim alone together agin I (Looks around and picks up a 
large tin pan, goes down stage r., and drops it with a crash right 
behind them, Dick leaps up and dives down again when he 
sees what it is. Bob and Ysdyyyl jump apart.) 

Mag. (with what is, for her, elaborate courtesy). Escuse 
me, I hope I ain't disturbed you any ; the the pan wuz thet 
heavy ! (Picks it up, swinging it idly and lightly in her em- 
barrassment^ Say, don't yer want no lunch ? 

Edith (recovering). Of course we do, dear; and the 
bread's all cut ; why, where is the bread ? I put it right 
there, eight slices on a plate. (Tliey all look around helplessly 
for the bread?) 

Bob (in a dazed sort ofivay). Perhaps I ate it ; I've been 
eating something, I think. 

Edith. But, Bob, you couldn't have eaten the plate I 

Mag. (gloomily). He mought I Yer never can tell what 
a man'll eat ! Well, come and sit down, an' I'll cut some 
more ; we don't want all the rest of the grub ter git cold. 
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Edith. Come, Bob, we mustn't keep our hostess waiting. 

(As Maggie turns to cut the bread on the stool ^ r. c, Edith 
walks across stage to the table l., and Bob turns to follow 
her, Dick rises up from behind the screen and reaches out 
the empty plctte to Bob with a triumphant gesture^ then 
quickly draws back again ; Bob almost betrays himself with 
an exclamation of surprise j Dick puts his finger to his lips 
and dives behind the screen. Bob pulls out the chair for 
Edith, helps her to push it in, Maggie comes over to table 
with a second plate of bread. ^ 

Mag. Easy there, Miss Edith, thet chair hez got a game 
leg ; yer hev ter kind uv stidy it wid yer own right fore leg. 
(Edith and Bob both laugh, and Maggie, embarrassed, essays 
to explain.) Thet is, it's ther right fore limb uv the cheer ; 
uv course yer uses yer own hind leg. {More embarrassed 
than ever; Bob takes pity on her confusion and breaks in ; both 
he and Edith are hilariously gay.) 

Bob. Jove, isn't this jolly ? Awfully glad you invited me 
to your party. Miss Maginnis. Miss Hardy, will you have a 
wing or a wish-bone ? 

Edith. A little bit off the neck, if you please. Bob. 

Mag. {to herself). Them two's plumb crazy I They ain*t 
no whisk-broom in ham. ( While they have been talking, they 
have passed the lunch dishes to each other ^ 

POSITIONS, 
Dick. Edith 

Bob. Maggie. 

(Dick has worked the screen over across the room R. c. un- 
noticed, looking out occasionally over the top at the lunch dis- 
appearing before his wistful gaze.) 

Edith. It's chilly up here, isn't it ? Is the window open, 
Maggie ? 

Mag. Land, no, an' most uv ther cracks hez rags in 
them. Where's thet screen ? {Runs to it, picks it up ener- 
getically, and carries it back to its place, Dick perforce coasting 
along behind it, Tlie instant Maggie's head is turned, Dick 
toivers over the screen and shakes his fist at Maqgie, whereupon 
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Bob, who is the only one who sees the pantomime^ nearly explodes 
with laughter^ 

Mag. (as she seats herself again), I wisht Mr. Dick wuz 
here I He ain't so good lookin' ez Mr. Bob, but he's more 
fun than a box uv monkeys, an' he does love to eat 1 (Dick 
looks out over top of screen and acknowledges the compliment as 
enthusiastically as possible^ 

Edith. Where is Mr. Dolorton ; he's here, isn*t he ? 

Bob (nervously). Oh, no, he isn't here ; in fact, he's out of 
the city for the day. 

Edith. I mean that he still rooms with you, doesn't he ? 
Won't I get to see him then } 

Bob. I hope not ! Er — that is, I hope he may come in 
before you go. I don't know how soon he'll go, I mean, 
come — 

Mag. (to herself). I believe thet ham hez gone ter Mr. 
Bob's head ! (Looks up suddenly in time to see the screen give 
a sudden hitch ; points excitedly^ Why, look at thet screen 1 

(Edith half turns in her chair.) 

Bob (with dignity). You needn't interrupt Miss Hardy's 
lunch, Maggie, to look at the screen ; there is nothing extra- 
ordinary about it. As I was saying. Miss Hardy — 

Mag. But I saw it move 1 

Bob. It must have been a passing draught, Maggie. 
Have some sugar, Maggie, all the sugar you want — (Bob, 
in an excited attempt to engross Maggie's attention^ spoons out 
sugar enough to feed a family.) 

Mag. Here, quit it; I ain't no sugar barrel I tell ye I 

(During this little passage at arms between Bob and Maggie, 
Edith has leaned back and is sitting so that the screen is in 
her range of vision ; Bob turns his attention to her.) 

Bob. Miss Hardy, you must have something more ; you're 
not sitting comfortably. (In spite of her protesting gesture, he 
rises, takes the back of her chair and turns it squarely to the 
table so that she canU see the screen.) 

Mag. {on her feet and leaning far o%)er the table in her excite- 
ment). There, I saw it wobble again ; an' jest look where it 
is and where it was a minute ago. 
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Bob. Well, now, Fll tell you, Maggie, that screen's just 
like one of these rocking chairs that drift across the room. 
Why, I've known it to go clear across the room ! (Sudden 
brilliant idea comes to him to lessen Dick's agony ^ Why, 
I'll just show you, the other day it was clean over here 
like this. {Lifts screen and runs across floor ivith it to l., 
Dick making a run for his life behind it.) And there was a 
good breeze from that window (indicating window l.), and by 
Jove, if it didn't rock just like this, and rock just like this, 
clear across the room, from the window to the door of the 
dressing room, (fust as Bob gets Dick safely landed at the 
entrance to his Mecca ^ Maggie bursts out eagerly?) 

Mag. Oh, let me try it ! (Runs and picks up screen^ and 
Dick travels back across the room again. Maggie sets the 
screen down near the ivindow and turns to open the window^ 
Say, there's a heap o' wind ; it oughter jest sail across this 
time. (Dick has seized the opportunity 7vhile Edith and 
Maggie are busy opening the 7vindow to raise his flowered top- 
knot over the top of the screen and scoiul at Bob ; Bob motions 
him to get do7un, but Maggie turns suddenly Just as he ducks.) 

Mag. What wuz thet ? 

Bob. Now, Maggie, watch the screen and see it move. 
(Sloudy it begins to rock back and forth ^ edging nearer the door 
of the dressing room. It is Just in the middle of the room when 
voices are heard outside. All but Maggie recognize Sylvia's 
voice.) 

Sylvia (speaking off). This is the door, I think, aunt. 

(Dick folds the sides of the screen round him in his haste not to 
be seen from the other side of the room^ so that the sides of the 
screen form a square.) 

Edith (excitedly). Oh, Bob, it's your aunt, and Sylvia ! 
Miss Bird doesn't know you live here ; won't you go in the 
other room just for a minute till I prepare her ? 

(Maggie, in open mouthed amazement^ gazes alternately at the 
wonderful screen and at Bob and Edith.) 

Bob (sturdily). I'm not ashamed to have my aunt know 
I live here, Edith ! 

Edith. Oh, it isn't that; you don't understand; for my 
sake, Bob ! (Pushes him to the door of the dressing room.) 
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Bob. I*d do anything for your sake. (Edith J^usAes him 
back of the curtain just as Sylvia and her aunt e?iter.) 

Enter Sylvia and her aunt. 

Sylvia (in advatice^ looking round hurriedly to Edith). 
Sh ! where are the boys ? Aunt doesn't know this is their 
apartment ; she would never have come if she had. (Out- 
side Miss Bird may be heard ascending the stairs and bemoan- 
ing the climb.) 

Miss Bird {as she enters), I declare, Sylvia, I never in- 
tend to get into such a place as this again ; I know I'll catch 
some dreadful disease ; I trust you'll regret having brought 
me here when I'm dead I Edith, you, too, what would your 
mother say ? (Sylvia tries to silence these complaints by in- 
dicating Maggie, whom she has already greeted kindly ; but 
Miss Bird is not to be silenced^ My dear, what dreadful 
rooms ; they're not fit for a rat-hole. 

Syl. {speaks softly to her aunt while Edith is talking to 
Maggie). Think of living your life, auntie, with no happier 
surroundings than these. Do you not think that those of us 
who are fortunate should try to bring sunshine to those who 
live in the shadow of such want ? 

Miss B. My dear, you are wasting your sympathy I 
People like this have been used to such surroundings from 
their birth and are quite happy here ; of course, any one who 
has been reared as we have would suicide in such a place I 
{Shudders^ 

Syl. Oh, aunt, the people who have lived in this cold 
and desolate room all winter, who have worked and shivered 
and perhaps starved here, are not of those who are used to 
hardships and needing the spur of necessity to drive them 
to their work; they are just two splendid, eager-hearted 
fellows, aflame with high ambitions, high ideals, and in this 
hideous war for daily bread are losing heart and sacrificing 
youth 1 

Miss B. {who has taken in just one thing from Sylvia's 
speech — that this is the apartment of men — is properly scandal- 
ized). Men, Men I Do you know men in such a place as 
this ? 

Syl. Oh, aunt, don't you understand ? The " men " are 
Bob and Richard Dolorton 1 You forbade me to speak of 
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the boys or to communicate with them. I obeyed you, and 
it was only through Maggie here that Edith discovered what 
pitiful circumstances they are in. Can you go back to your 
elegant home and know that Bob is living here ? Can you 
give great dinners and face the memory of that table ? Can 
you play the good Samaritan to the world at large and pass 
him by on the other side ? I don't know how he has dis- 
pleased you, aunt, or why you have cut him out of your life 
as you have, but I know it was nothing derogatory to his 
honor or his character. 

Miss B. (in a tempest^. So you thought to hoodwink me, 
did you, and bring me down to this infamous part of the town 
to work on my sympathies for that rascally designing scape- 
grace. It's all a scheme to get my money and yours. Apart- 
ments hired and fitted up for the occasion, I suppose. 
{Turns to Edith.) Your mother shall know of your share in 
this affair. (As Miss Bird talks, she raises her voice, and 
Bob flings aside the portiere and stands listening to her ; she 
continues^ If you do not know better than to go to a man's 
room unchaperoned, it is time you learned. 

Bob. Aunt I How can you speak so to Edith ? Say 
what you please to me, but you shall not be rude to her ! 

Miss B. (beside herself with anger). Oh, I may say what I 
please to you, may I ? Well, I have to say to you, young 
man, that it is not customary in good society for a man to 
invite to his rooms a girl whom he dare not visit in her own 
home I 

Bob (^furious ; in cold, suppressed excitement^. You are mis- 
taken ; Miss Hardy came here to visit one of her settlement 
girls, not me. 

Miss B. A likely story ! (Turns to Edith.) Will you 
deny that you knew this fellow was here ? 

Edith (after a momenfs silence, speaks gently, in marked con- 
trast to Miss Bird's vehemence), I will not deny that I knew 
Bob was living here, but — I didn't intend to come to his 
rooms ; I came to see Maggie. 

Miss B. (surveying Maggie contemptuously). Oh, yes; a 
most convenient cats-paw I 

Mag. ( Hames out), I'm no cats-paw, I'm Oirish, an' don't 
you fergit it ! 

Miss B. (icily). Oh, indeed! This is the courtesy and 



